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The Land 

The country we now know as Orissa was originally 
part of ancient Kalinga. Orissa is a modern term derived 
from Odra which is the name of a small part of this State. 
Kalinga once included the Oriya-speaking tracts of Bihar, 
Orissa and Madras. It is also possible that the Telugu- 
speaking parts to the north of the Godavari delta were 
originally Oriya-speaking. 


Known throughout India as the land of Lord 
Jagannath, Orissa draws a large number of pilgrims every 
year to visit the big temples at Puri and Bhubaneswar. 
These magnificent edifices are still intact after centuries 
of ravage by man and time and are fine examples of the 
grandeur and skill of Orissan architecture which reached 
its full flowering in the 11th and 12th centuries. 


Orissa, as we know it today, was brought into being 
by the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking people who 
had hitherto lived in three provinces, namely, Madras. 
Bihar, which included Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh. 
The area of the present State of Orissa, which consists of 
13 districts, is nearly 60,000 square miles. The total 
population is about 14,644,290, including that of the 
former Princely States now merged in Orissa. 


The State is bounded by the Bay of Bengal in the 
east, Bihar and West Bengal in the north, Madhya 
Pradesh in the west, and Madras in the south. As in the 
rest of India, the people are agricultural, and the chief 
industrial wealth is derived from the minerals. 


O 
The topography is as varied as the ecology of the 
people. The narrow coastal strip on the east is lowland. 
On the west are the tablelands of the Eastern Ghats, and in 
between are the fertile undulating valleys of the five big 
rivers which flow from west to east. There are thick 
forests in the uplands and the upper slopes of the river 
valleys which abound in wild animals of all sorts, ranging 
Irom wild elephants and Royal Bengal tigers to many 
small and rare species. ‘The Himalayan duck and other 
beautiful birds flock to the large Chilka Lake and the 
numerous jhils along the coast. Thus Orissa attracts not 
only sightseers, archaeological and social anthropologists, 
but also shikaris and industrial prospectors. 


History 


Much of the early history of Orissa is obscure, 
although there are many references to it in ancient epics. 
Orissa’s first great historical event was, however, its 
conquest by Asoka in the early days of his reign. The 
stout resistance of the people of Kalinga and the 
terrible carnage that followed resulted in a great change 
in the life of the emperor. Full of remorse and repent- 
ance for the misery he had caused, Asoka foresook the 
career of a warrior and became instead a conqueror of 
the hearts of the people by preaching the sanctity of life 
as enjoined by Buddhism. A number of his edicts can 
still be found on the Dhauli Hill, but the effect of his 
teaching does not seem to have lasted long, for barely two 
hundred years later, a ruler of Orissa, or Kalinga as it 
was known then, carried his arms far into Northern and 
Western India. 


Digvijaya or the conquest of empire was the ideal 
that the great Jain king Kharavela set before himself. He 
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came to power about 150 В.С. and conquered the king: 
doms of the Mushikas, and of Satkarni, the Andhra king. 
He defeated the Rastriks and the Bhojakas but did not 
annex their kingdoms (modern Maharashtra and Berar 
respectively) on account of their distance from the main 
seat of Kharavela’s empire. Having subjugated the south 
and the west, Kharavela next conguered Anga and 
Magadha by defeating Pushyamitra, the mighty monarch 
of Magadha who had expelled Menander and Demetrius 
from Northern India and performed the horse sacrifice 


to establish his sovereignty. 


After Kharavela, the power of the Kalinga dynasty 
declined and about the second century A.D. Jainism was 
succeeded by Buddhism which seems to have flourished 
until 640 A.D. An inscription of Sasanka, king of 
Magadha, believed to date from 610 A.D., claims Kalinga 
as part of the dominions of that monarch, and in 640 
it was conquered by Harshavardhana of Kanauj. It is 

* pelieved that in the 10th and 11th centuries Orissa was 

ruled by the Kesari kings of whom Janmajeya, Yayati, 
and Lalatendu were the most prominent and powerful. 
The Saiva temples at Bhubaneswar and the ruined 
structures in the Alti hills are ascribed to the Kesaris. 


In the year 1038 A.D. Vajrahasta of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty assumed the title of Trikalingadhipati 
and, after thirty years of prosperous rule, was succeeded 
by his son Rajaraja I. The next ruler was Anantavarman 
Chodaganga who is believed to have erected the vimana 
and the jagamohan of the great temple of Jagannath at 
puri towards the close of the 11th century. The 
Vaishnava kings of the Ganga dynasty were an illus- 
trious line, the most notable among them being 


Anangabhima 1, Rajaraja II, Anangabhima II, and Nara- 
singha Deva I. The last named monarch is believed to 
have built the famous temple at Konarak in honour of 
Surya, the Sun God. Subsequently frequent wars took 
place with the Muslim powers of Northern India and, 
about 1361, Firoz Shah personally conducted an expedi- 
ition into Orissa. In 1434, Kapileswara Deva, the first of 
the Suryavansi kings, usurped the throne and extended his 
dominions as far south as the Pennar river. However, 
his successors could not hold these possessions on 
account of the resistance of the Muslim rulers of Golconda. 
Muslim incursions from the North also continued with 
increasing strength till at last, after a period of civil 
strife, Mukunda Deva, the last Hindu ruler of Orissa, was 
overthrown by Kala Pahar, the general of Sulaiman 
Kararani. The Afghans held Orissa as well as Midnapur 
until 1592, when Akbars Hindu general Man Singh 
annexed it to the Mughal Empire. In 1751, Ali Vardi 
Khan ceded the province to the Bhonslas of Nagpur who 
held it till the British took it in 1803. Two years later 
it was designated the District of Cuttack and placed in 
charge of a Collector, Judge and Magistrate. In 1828 it 
was split up into the Regulation Districts of Cuttack, 
Balasore and Puri, and the non-Regulation Tributary 
States. Sambalpur was added to Orissa in 1905. 


Between 1855-1857 Orissa sullered from a disastrous 
famine which resulted in the death of more a quarter of 
its population. 


Orissa was separated from Bihar and made into a 
separate province in 1936 under the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 
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Jadur dance 


АП through the period of Muslim supremacy and 
in che early years of British rule, the people of Orissa 
fretted under alien domination and there were continuous 


local risings against the rulers. 


After 1947 the rulers of 25 Orissa States surrendered 
their authority and jurisdiction to the Government of 
India and in consequence the administration of these 
States was taken over by the Provincial Government. In 
May 1948, however, the Government olf Bihar took over the 
administration of two of these States, namely, Saraikela 
and Kharswan. The merger of the Orissa States 
completed in 1949. 


was 
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The People 

The people of Orissa, the Oriyas, do not belong to 
any one race or community. AL different periods people 
from the other provinces came to Orissa to settle down 
permanently. The Oriyas always encouraged the infiltrat- 
ion of new blood and culture. About a thousand years 
ago a ruler of Orissa invited Brahmins from Kanauj to 
assist him in the revival of Brahmanical Hinduism. A 
mass immigration of this kind is not reported in the 
case of the other castes, but there is abundant proof that 
the Kayasthas, and Karans (the clerical class) came in res- 
ponse to the invitation of the rulers. The Agharia, or 
the agricultural caste, and the Bhulia, or the caste of 
weavers, in Sambalpur district claim to have come from 
Agra and Delhi. Partly because of the comparative peace 
and tranquility of this area, and partly because of the 
encouragement its rulers gave to art and culture, 
wherever it might come from, many other castes came to 
live in Orissa. When the Muslims were in power, a 
large number of Mahommedans, too, came from other 
parts of the country to settle in Orissa and many local 
inhabitants were converted to Islam. However, the bulk 
of the people are Hindu and serious communal tension 


is unknown. 


The highest class among the Brahmins is known as 
Sasani, i.e., those who have been honoured by kings with 
grants of land. There are many other sub-castes of 
Brahmins who came from various parts of Northern India, 
in fact there is frequent mention of Brahmins [rom 
Madhya-desa or Kausambi, and Varendri or Northern 


Bengal. 
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In the district of Sambalpur there are six classes oi 

Brahmins of which the Utkalas are regarded as the 
highest. Next to them are the Aranyakas who claim to 

have cleared the forests and become the earliest settlers in 
Sambalpur. “The Raghunathias are believed to be con 

verts from local tribes who were honoured with the rank 

| of Brahmins by the eponymous hero-god Ramachandra. 
"The Bhimgiriyas belong to the same order and the Haluas 

and Saruas are cultivators who grow potatoes and arums. 


| The next important class is the Rajanyas and most 
of the zamindars claim to be Kshatriyas or Rajputs. The 


Horse with warrior—the celebrated sculpture facing the temple at Konarak 


Khandaits, who form a large percentage of the population, 
are generally believed to be the descendants of the feudal 
militia of the Hindu Rajas of Orissa. However, the 
Khandaits, along with the Chasas, are now cultivators. 
The Gauras, who are a caste of milkmen, are found in 
Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam. The Bhoi, or writer 
caste, is insignificant from the point of view of numbers. 
The Paws belong to an aboriginal tribe which once ruled 
over some parts of Orissa. 


The Telugu speaking population, south of the Chilka 
lakes, is divided into the Kapur or cultivators and the 
Kalingis or ancient people of Kalinga. 


Hindus and Mahommedans still celebrate certain 
religious festivals together and some places which are 
holy to the Muslims are also regarded as sacred by the 
Hindus. 


Caste barriers are comparatively weak in Orissa. 
This is perhaps due to the influence of the Jagannath cult 
which does not favour caste distinctions. Promotion from 
the lower to the upper castes is not unknown and con- 
tinues. It was especially marked in the past when the 
tribal peop!e and the people of the lower castes could, on 
the strength of their prowess, raise themselves to the rank 
of Kshatriyas. Indeed, there have been instances of non- 
Brahmins acquiring the status of Brahmins on account 
of their spiritual attainments. 


The Oriyas are a law-abiding people. Not more 
than one in a thousand had occasion to go to the British 
courts. Even today it is only a small minority in the 
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upper stratum of society who think of taking their dis- 
putes outside their villages. The backward classes, the 
tribal people and the Harijans still live in loose caste 
guilds called Panchayats under the authority and leader- 
ship of their communities. 


The Adivasis 

The western part of Northern Orissa has a very large 
and varied aboriginal population. The most important 
tribes are Bhuiyan, Munda, Oraon, Santal, Gond, Kandh. 
Ho, Juang, Paroja, Savara, Sudha, Binjhal and Bhumiji. 
The greatest concentration of these is found in the dis- 
tricts of Koraput in Mayurbhanj, Sundergarh and Ganjam, 
and the tribes constitute about 66 per cent of the total 
population of the State. 


The economic life of the tribes of Orissa centres 
round pursuits ranging from hunting and food-gathering 
to shifting cultivation and settled plough cultivation. 
Most tribes, however, combine a number of occupation 


with a special emphasis on one. 


Owing to culture contacts and development in other 
spheres, many tribes have abandoned their traditional 
economic pursuits and taken to more modern ways of 
making a living. For instance, many Kandh, Munda, and 
Oraon people are employed in the tea plantations of 
Assam and Bengal. Munda and Oraon tribesmen form 
the major part of the labourers in the dolomite and lime- 
stone quarries of Sundergarh District. A number of 
Santal, Munda, and Kol people work in the iron and 
manganese mines of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar. 


1] 


Each tribe has a distinctive culture of its own, so 
that the socio-economic pattern of living varies from 
tribe to tribe and region to region. 


The Government of Orissa has accordingly concerned 
itself with raising the educational and economic standard 
of the scheduled tribes and castes. Besides setting up 
Sevashram and Ashram schools and giving stipends and 
grants, the Department of Tribal and Rural Welfare has 
also started Co-operative Societies with the object of 
protecting the Adivasis against exploitation by unscrupul- 
ous traders from the plains. Commendable efforts are 
also being made to improve the sanitary conditions of the 
tribal areas. 


The Five Year Plan has made a provision of Rs. 11 
million for the welfare of Orissa's tribal people. A Tribal 
Research Bureau has been established to study the socio- 
logical problems of the aboriginal people on scientific 
lines. 


Cuttack 


Cuttack is believed to have been founded by a ruler 
of the Lion dynasty in the 7th century and was the capital 
of Orissa for centuries before the Muslims conquered it. 


The most remarkable monument of its past greatness 
is Fort Barabati, a mile to the north-west of the citv. 
This once magnificent fort, which is said to have had 


nine storeys, now lies in ruins. Some believe that it was 
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Fishing boats for use in the winter 


built by Anangabhima (1189-1223) while others ascribe 
it to Mukunda Deva (1560-1568). 


The Kathajuri Embankment, two miles away Irom 
Cuttack, is another notable structure dating as far back 
as the 10th century. Not much of the original construc- 
tion remains but the embankment on the left bank ol 
the river, which gives it its name, still serves the purpose 
for which it was built, namely, that of protecting Cuttack 


against floods. 


Although Cuttack has historical precedence over 
Bhubaneswar, which is now the new capital of Orissa, 


there is no scope for its expansion as it is hemmed in on 
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three sides by the turbulent rivers Mahanadi and 
Kathajuri. It, therefore, became necessary to shift the 
headquarters of the Government elsewhere. 


Bhubaneswar has also been the seat of ancient empires 
and it was here that Asoka waged the famous Kalinga 
war. Kharavela, the great Jain king, whose military 
exploits are well known to history and legend, also made 
Bhubaneswar his capital. The modern town is growing 
fast near old Bhubaneswar, thereby linking the past 
of Orissa with its future, which looks equally bright. 
Nearly 50 million rupees are being spent on the new 
capital. Large tracts of jungle have had to be 
cleared and three of the five proposed sectors of the 
town are already complete. Each of these sectors will be 
more or less self-contained and have both offices and 
residential quarters. The population of the capital in the 


first phase of its growth is expected to be in the neighbour- 
hood of 25,000. 


Situated on the Eastern Railway, 250 miles from 
Calcutta, the new town of Bhubaneswar is steadily attract- 
ing trade and industry. It is linked by all-weather roads 
to districts rich in agricultural and forest resources. 
Meanwhile, most of the Government offices have already 
moved to Bhubaneswar. Part of the Secretariat has 
been completed and this is where the Legislative Assembly 
now holds its sessions. 


Modern Projects 


At the conclusion of the war an ambitious reconstruct- 
ion programme was framed which aimed at an all round 
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development of the State. This programme was to have 
begun in April 1947, but it was not fully implemented. 
Meanwhile an interim two-year plan was adopted and 
this accounted for the major part of Orissa’s development 
activities after the war. 


The present Five Year Plan provides for a total 
expenditure of Rs. 191 million for Orissa. The bulk ol 
this amount, i.e. Rs. 50 million, is to be spent on the 
improvement of agriculture, which is to be achieved 
through agricultural extension, research and training, and 
by the distribution of improved seeds, manures, and 
fertilisers. 


The irrigation schemes of the State will account for 
Rs. 30 million out of the total Rs. 50 million provided 
for agricultural development. These schemes when com- 
§ 1 
pleted are expected to irrigate 600,000 acres of land. 


Another 50 million rupees have been earmarked for 
the development and utilisation of electricity. The 
Machkund Hydro-electric Scheme, which is being executed 
jointly by the Governments of Madras and Orissa, will 
generate 17,250 kw. during the Plan period and 
103,500 kw. ultimately. Orissa will have 30 per cent of 
this power which will be available in the districts of 
Koraput and Ganjam. 


The Hirakud Project 


The Hirakud multi-purpose Project is part ol a larger 
scheme to harness the river Mahanadi in Orissa and is 
one of the major river valley schemes of the country. It 
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Spillway and buckets under construction at the Hirakud 
Dam Project 


has a four-fold objective, namely, flood control, the gencr- 
ation of hydro-electric power, the extension of irrigation 
and, to a lesser extent, the development of navigation. For 
over a century the Mahanadi has been а problem river, 
causing floods, disease and famine. The Hirakud Dam is 
a three mile long barrier of masonry, concrete and earth- 
work, flanked by dykes about 13 miles long. This will be 
the longest dam in the world. The concrete and masonry 
dam will be 3,768 feet long, while the maximum height 
of the concrete portion of the dam will be 200 feet. Ihe 
irrigation system will consist of three canals commanding 
a total culturable area of 447,800 acres. The area irrig— 
ated annually will, however, be 658,000 acres, so that 
the paddy yield will increase by 4.5 million maunds. The 
main canal with its branches will be 95 miles long and the 
distributaries 412 miles. The installed and firm capacity 
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of power generated in power house No. 1 will be 
123,000 kw. and 85,000 kw. respectively. To be complete, 
the dam reguires 432.4 million cu. ft. of earthwork. 
Nearly 80 per cent of this work has already been done, 
raising the dam to about 600 [t. above sea level. The 
concrete and masonry portions, and the dykes are also 
making good progress, while 77 per cent of the earthwork 
on the canals has been completed. The dam, the dykes, 
and the canals are expected to be completed by July 1956. 


On the completion of the first stage of the Hirakud 
Project, 85,500 kw. will be available for the districts of 
Sambalpu, Sundergarh, Bolangir, Dhenkanal, Cuttack 
and Puri. Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Kalahandi will be 
supplied in the second stage. 


Thermal and diesel power generating units have been 
installed in a number of places. Of these, the Cuttack 
Thermal Station is the most important. 


The Government of Orissa is doing its best to make 
good the neglect which this State suffered in the past. 
Educational facilities have been greatly increased. 
During the past 8 years, the number of hospitals has 
almost doubled. The agricultural extension service is 
being further expanded. It is proposed to have a network 
of Community Projects and Block Development Services 
which will cover the entire State in the next five years. 
These have already had a spectacular success in the State. 
The number of Co-operative Societies is being increased 
every year and the rural people are being given the benefit 
of technical assistance in agricultural and veterinary 
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services. A well-planned industrial programme is being 


followed. 


Since Independence, the rich deposits of iron, coal. 


„manganese, bauxite, kyanite and mica in the wide hilly 


regions have begun to receive the attention of public and 
private entrepreneurs. 


Big industries are thus slowly making their appear- 
ance in Orissa. Two modern textile mills have 
been set up. The glass and ceramic industries are grow- 
ing rapidly. A large steel works is now under construc 
tion at Rourkela in the Sundergarh district and is 
expected to foster a large number of subsidiary industries. 
Two sizable hydel projects have been taken in hand and 
are soon to be completed. A large cement factory has 
already gone into production. The plan for the establish- 
ment of an aluminium factory near Sambalpur has been 
completed. A paper mill called the Orient Paper Mill 
has been in operation at Brajarajnagar for a long time 
and another will soon be built near Cuttack. 


Handicrafts 


Meanwhile, cottage industries are being encouraged. 
Orissa has a rich heritage in this respect and her textiles, 
wicker work, lacquer work, clay models, horn and ivory 
work are justly famed throughout the country for their 
fine workmanship. The soap-stone figures fashioned by 
Oriya artisans on the model of sculptures in the big 
temples are most attractive. Brassware is another special- 
ity. Orissa is famous for the exquisite gold and silver 
filigree work of Cuttack and the beautiful textiles of 
Sambalpur. Specimens of the horn and ivory work of 
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Silver filigree work from 
Orissa 


Cuttack and Parlakimedi and other handicraft products 
can be seen at the emporia maintained by the Cottage 
Industries Board at Puri and Cuttack. 


In the Second Plan, it is expected that small-scale 
industries will use machinery and electric power and be 
dispersed over a wider area. A Small Scale Industries 
Institute, which will serve as a centre for research, training 
and production, is being set up at Cuttack. 


Temple Architecture 


Some of India’s most creative architects and sculptors 
and in its environs a number 


the beauty of which has 


have left in Bhubaneswar 
of temples and other structures, 
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not been cqualled anywhere in India. The architecture 
inspired by Yayati, who ruled from 795 to 840 A.D., marked 
a powerful resurgence of Hinduism alter centuries ol 
Buddhist predominance. Of the many thousand temples 
built around Bhubaneswar in the course of more than five 
centuries, about 500 still remain. 


The Great Temple 


Bhubaneswar owes its greatest temple, the Lingaraja 
temple, to Yayati and to the architectural movement he 
had initiated. It has been said that this great temple is 
perhaps the finest example of a temple in India built in 
a purely Hindu style. 


Within a radius of five or six miles of the Lingaraja 
temple there are monuments represnting Buddhist, Jain, 
Saiva and Vaishnava faiths, presenting a panorama of 
Orissan history from the 3rd century B.C. to the 16th 
century A.D., and it is against this rich background that 
the great temple stands out in its timeless glory. 
Bhubaneswar is called a Temple Town as much for the 
numerous temples as for the fact that the Lingaraja 
temple belongs to it. 


One is first drawn to the great Lingaraja temple by 
its sheer majesty. It stands in the midst of a number of 
smaller temples within a spacious compound measuring 
520X465. The temple consists of four distinct struct- 
ures, namely, the wimana, the jagamohan, the nal 
mandir and the bhogmandir, but the overall effect is 
one of complete unity. The wimana rises up to a height 


ol 127 ft, and is a hollow pyramid made up of several 
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superimposed chambers, which are accessible by а 
staircase built against a wall 7 ft. thick. The sculptures 
in the temple provide some of the best specimens ol 
Orissan decorative art. 


In order to appreciate the Brahmanical architecture 
of the Orissan school (8th to 13th century), it is always 
helpful to remember that Hindu temples were not 
built for public congregations as the Buddhist monasteries. 
Great gatherings took place and mass prayers were offered, 
as always, outside апа around the temples, hence 
the spacious courts and tanks and walks, but the 
essential part of the temple was only a dark, windowless 
shrine lor the image, meant to be seen only in the 
flickering light of little saucer lamps, usually by one 
worshipper at a time. Not being monastic, the temples 
of Bhubaneswar needed nothing more complicated in 
their basic structural plan. The rest of the edifice 
developed organically, almost like a plant, and one has 
the wonderful groves of temples, such as stand in 
Bhubaneswar, with their tapering towers “like great ribbed 


cacti, grey amongst the green.” 


There is little florid extravagance in the decor- 
ation of these temples. Plant and animal life provides 
many of the motifs which embellish the walls. Although 
the animals play their recognised part in Hindu mythology 
and the plants have their traditional, symbolic significance, 
they are portrayed primarily for their innate beauty with 
unmistakable love and pleasure. A feeling of oneness 
with life in all its shapes and forms informs much of the 
exuberant sculpture in these temples. 
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Human figures, especially the feminine form, are 
also a recurrent decorative motil. The supple grace ol 
these lifelike stone figures has added considerably to the 
attraction of the tourist to the temples at Bhubaneswar. 
In these temples, gods and goddesses, lesser deities, 
attendants, and even human beings are carved to the same 
scale and almost in the same manner, as though they ali 
shared in the same nature. Ihe gods in fact are few, and 
seem to be installed here almost as an act of sanctification. 
Their elaborate and many-limbed insignia are not dis- 
played in fierce or benign aspects as in earlier Hindu 
architecture, but appear in the temple with a marked 
degree of restraint and naturalness. 


Rajrani Temple 


The monumental Lingaraja must not, however, blind 
the visitor to the many other temples in Bhubaneswar. 
Its sacred lake was once encircled by 7,000 shrines, ol 
which only about 500 survive in different stages of decay. 
At the north-east corner of the great temple there are 
three temples of great distinction. The temple ol 
Rajrani is said to have derived its name from the local 
term for the yellowish sandstone used (rajrania), which 
is less important than the fact that the temple is, by 
common consent, “опе of the gems of Orissan art.” Its 
niches are filled with statues three fect high, executed 
with a vigour one would have thought it difficult to com- 
bine with the plastic quality one generally associates with 
the character of the whole of Eastern India. 


The Mukteswar temple, although perhaps che 


smallest of its neighbours, is, nevertheless, considered the 
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“and, most charmingly, 


the walls of the Rajrani temple 


Carring on 


No more than 35 ft. high, its porch is 
India. For the expert this 
of Bhubaneswar into twO 
Inside the temple, 


most beautiful. 
one of the most elegant in 
temple divides the architecture 


broad groups, the early and the late. 
find symbols he has not come across 


Ganesa, a peacock for Kartikeya, 


the visitor will 
elsewhere—a mouse for 
infants in the arms of the 
The Mukteswar temple is a miniature 


Saptamatrikas. 
intimate than the other awe- 


which makes it more 
inspiring structures. 
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Kedareswara, a temple built near a tank close by, is 
believed to have been built in the middle of the 6th 
century and is therefore older than the great Lingaraja 
temple. The statue of Durga standing on a lion is one 
of the chief attractions of this temple. Some people 
think that it is the finest female head to be seen in 
Bhubaneswar. 


The Parasurameswara temple, just about 200 yards 
to the west of the Mukteswara, is believed by at least one 
expert to be the oldest temple in Bhubaneswar. The story 
of the Ramayana, the great Hindu epic, is described on 
the walls of the temple in some detail. Among the other 
remarkable sculptures in the temple are those of Siva and 
his consort Parvati, and Kirata and Arjuna, characters in 
another Hindu epic, the Mahabharata. All these are 
exceedingly well executed and the excellence of the temple 
as a specimen of early Orissan architecture of the post- 
Buddhist period cannot be doubted. 


Dhauli—Rock Edict of Asoka 


It will be recalled that Asoka conquered Kalinga in 
261 B.C., and that it was after this conquest that h 
realised the horrors of war and proceeded to renounce it 
for the rest of his life. The many weapons of mass des- 
truction with which we are familiar 


e fully 


today were then 
unknown, but the Kalinga war, according to Asok 
account, was responsible for the sl 


thousand men in battle, 


a’s own 
aughter of one hundred 
and death through disease and 
other causes many times that number, and the deport- 
ation of one hundred and fifty thousand men. The rock 
edicts of Asoka at Dhauli, about four miles south-east of 
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The Parasurameswaru temple 


Bhubaneswar, do not, understandably, include his 
thirteenth edict, which deals with an account of this in- 
cident, but the inscriptions to be seen at Dhauli are still 
of great historical interest. There are the remains of an 
elephant here, and the survival of the inscription after 


twenty-two centuries of exposure to sun and rain will 


amaze even those who m 
of the message it carries. 


av not care for the intrinsic worth 


Close to this rock edict are the ruins of an ancient 


tank excavated by a later Orissan king. Almost a square 
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mile in area, this tank is now being renovated, according 
to modern requirements, for fish culture. 


_ Sisupalgarh 


The site of the old fortress at Sisupalgarh is not far 
from Bhubaneswar. It is believed that it was built before 
Asoka’s conquest of Orissa and served as the seat of King 
Kharavela who came after him. 


The Rock Caves 


Only three miles from the new capital are the Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri hills which contain some 30 caves of 
special sanctity to the Jains. Some of these are natural 
caves which the sculptors have merely decorated while 
others have been laboriously cut out of the rock. 


The Udayagiri Hill is 110 ft. high, and its many 
caves are at different levels. The first cave the visitor is 
likely to reach in the Swargapuri cave. It has little by 
way of carving or inscription, but the sculpture of plant 
life is of a high order, and the elephant at the end of the 
decorated panel is remarkable for its vigour. 


Rani Gumpha 

The Rani Ka Naur, or the Queen’s Palace, is a two- 
storyed structure supposed to have been built by King 
Kharavela for his queen in the second century В.С. The 
sculpture here is similar in many respects to that to be 
found in the Buddhist caves at Bharhut and Sanchi. 
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ing and queen in the Rani Gumpha 


Panel showing а К 


Ganesh Gumpha 
orth, is Ganesh Gumpha. 


Higher in the hill, to the n 
o cells with a verandah 


It is one storey high, and has tw 
in front. Feminine figures abound in the carvings on the 
pillars, and crouching elephants guard the steps. The 
ith eight tableaux in alto-relievo, 


wall is ornamented w 
and the drawings indicate more maturity and greater depth 
in those in the Rani Ka 


on the part of the craftsmen the 
Naur cave. The Jaya Vijaya and the Vaikuntha caves 
are two others belonging to the same school, but are no 


more than mere replicas. The former has a Bodhi tree 


in its central hall. 


ion of the thirteenth edict from 


In spite of the delet 
the rock itself remained a 


the Asokan rock at Dhauli, 
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constant reminder of the defeat Orissa had suffered. A 
defeat sustained is avenged only by a defeat inflicted, 
and, after the break-up of the Maurya Empire following 
the death of Asoka, Orissa had her opportunity. 
Kharavela, “the greatest of all the monarchs who ruled 
over Orissa”, according to one historian, has left behind 
him a detailed record of his remarkable career. ‘This 
record, the Hatigumpha inscription, is damaged in part, 
but that it served as a rival monument to the Dhauli rock 
seems probable. 


From the inscription in the Hatigumpha we gather 
that at fifteen, Kharavela was taught the art of State 
correspondence, accountancy, finance, and civil. religious 
and political law. He was Crown Prince at 24, and king 
shortly thereafter. In the very first year of his reign he 
set out to establish an expanding welfare State. Khara- 
vela’s campaigns were many, but scarcely outnumbered 
by the other projects accomplished by him for the welfare 
of his subjects. He extended his kingdom far to the south, 
north, and west. He improved the canals that had been 
dug three hundred years earlier, and constructed tanks, 
reservoirs and gardens. The Hatigumpha inscription ends 
with the thirteenth year of Kh: 


iravela’s reign, and nothing 
further is known of him or 


his successors. 


The Khandagiri Hills are the living memorial of his 
work. That some of the caves here 
excavated by the Buddhists can scarcely be doubted. In 
the centre of the back wall of the Ananta Cave, for 
instance, there is a Buddha in bas-relief. 
scenes depicting the worship of the Bodhi 


were originally 


There are also 
tree. But all 
the other caves are clearly Jain in inspiration. On the 
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back wall also there are, still, several Buddhas in medit- 
ation, but the images of Jaina Deva are more prominent. 
On the summit of the hill is a plateau, and а temple 
dedicated to Parasnath, a Jain tirthankar. 

‘The hill top commands an excellent view of the plains 
below, and the terrace in front of the temple, 50 lt. 
square, has a raised masonry seat running all the way 
round. 


Travelling to Puri from Bhubaneswar, a distance of 
about twenty miles, the visitor discovers, as at Bhubaneswar, 


The Mukteswar temple. Bhubaneswar 
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that the life of the entire town is at no point wholly 
disassociated from the temple at the centre. 


Situated on. the Bay of Bengal, Puri is the summer 
capital of Orissa and has a fine, equable climate through- 
out the year. Sea-bathing is one of the chiel attractions 
of holidaymakers. 


The Jagannath Temple 


In the days gone by the sailors referred to the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri as the White Pagoda. 
There is also a Black Pagoda not far away, and from these 
two the sailors knew that they had been going along the 
coast of Orissa. History and legend have invested the 
temple of Jagannath with unequalled holiness. Accord 
ing to the accepted theory, the temple was completed 
towards the end of the 12th century A.D., 


when Ananga 
bhima I, one of the Eastern G 


anga kings, was on the 
throne of Orissa. It stands on rising ground called 
Nilgiri or the Blue Hill, and to this day offerings are 
presented to the deity in the elaborate manner ] 


aid down 
hundreds of years ago. 


The temple itself is a fine structure. 
four buildings standing in a row with ch 


It consists of 
ambers opening 
into one another. From east to west, the four buildings 
are the hall of offerings, the dancing hall, the audience 
hall, and the inner sanctuary of J 


agannath surrounded 
by a conical tower, 192 ft. high. 


There are three images 
in the temple, representing Jagannath, 
Balbhadra, and his sister Subhadra. 


his brother 
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but Cunningham, the well-known historian, has given a 


The lack of beauty in these images is conspicuous, 


clue to their meaning. He suggests that the lines ol 
these images are really the monogram of five Pali letters 
which had special significance in Buddhist scriptures. 
The three images are believed to symbolise the three 
Buddhist Ratnas, namely, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. 


The sacred enclosure is 652 ft. by 630 ft., surrounded 
by a stone wall, which is 20 It. high. At the gate and 
on the walls there are marble figures of lions and sentries, 
the former explaining the name of the main gate, the Lion 
Gate. Scenes from the life of Krishna adorn the entrance. 


About a mile from the temple is the Garden House, 
at а place called Indradyumna, where the Car of 
Jagannath is taken at the Car Festival. 

There are numerous legends about Jagannath, but 
the Puranas tell a story which 
that in the days of yore, King 
a sapphire image of Vishnu 


accounts for the sanctity 
of Puri. It is said 
Indradyumna of Avanti coveted 
called Neelamadhava, which was in Puri. Of the several 
Brahmins he despatched in search of the image, the one 
called Vidyapati located it in the country ої the aboriginal 
Savaras and informed the king accordingly. The vain 
and proud king set out with an army of woodcutters: to 
secure the blue image, but through divine intervention 
the object of his desire disappeared in order to curb his 
arrogance. The repentant king had to perform a thousand 
Asvamedha Yagnas (horse sacrifices) before he was blessed 
with the sight of God, who appeared, not as the blue image, 
but as a log of wood that came floating in from the sea. 
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This he installed with great pomp at the site of the 
present temple, but when he attempted to shape the wood 
into an image, the chisels broke. God then appeared as 
an old carpenter who offered to chisel the image in 21 days 
and was shut up in a room with the log for the purpose. 
The impatient king broke into the room prematurely 
and found nothing but three unfinished images. After 
much patience and prayer on the part of the king. 
Brahma came to Puri. 


The Car Festival 


The images were brought in rathas or cars placed on 
a throne and duly consecrated by Brahma. Even today, 
the most popular event at Puri is the grand Rathayatra. 


The car is dragged by over 4,000 people, but the 
thousands of pilgrims who come from afar are always 
ready to lend a hand. Nor is such assistance always 
superfluous, for the great car is 45 ft. high and 35 ft. 
square, апа is supported on sixteen wheels with a 7 It. 
diameter. The cars for the brother and the sister are 
slightly smaller. The Garden House itself, where the Car 
rests for eight days before returning to the temple, is not 
unlike the temple in many ways. On the walls there 
are some fine carvings of horses and horsemen, and over 
the doorway are figures of women 2 ft. high. The return 
of the Car to the temple is almost as important a cer- 
emony as the outward journey and, coming as the climax 
of the festival that started eight days earlier, evokes 
almost as much enthusiasm among the votaries ol 


Jagannath. 
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Belore the British came to India, the temple of Puri 
was open to people of al] sects and religions. Certain 
Persian records show that even Muslims were allowed to 
enter the temple to pray if they wished. It is a curious 
fact that a large section of the tribal people of Orissa 
seem to owe more to the temple of Jagannath than even 
high caste Hindus. In 1875, when a large number of 
Konds wanted to bring olferings to Jagannath, the Raja 
of Puri, who succeeded in monopolising the temple with 
the help of the British police, prevented them from doing 
so. Since then, the temple, as most other temples in 
Orissa, is no longer open to non-Hindus. 


Gopalpur-on-Sea 

Another seaside resort, Gopalpur-on-Sea, will appeal! 
to those who want a quiet holiday. In the extreme south 
of the State of Orissa, this town has, in recent years, 
received an increasing number 
accordingly. There are hotels, an 
ithing facilities, in fact 


of visitors, and the amen- 


ities have grown 
excellent beach, lazy luxurious bi 


almost everything a sca beach can offer. 
) 8 


The Temple at Konarak 


About 20 miles north-east of Puri is the temple ol 
the Sun at Konarak, known toO sailors in the past as 
the Black Pagoda, as already mentioned. Until recently 
the road to this superb temple was а difficult one, but a 
new read is now under construction. Although much ot 
1 with the passage of the centuries, 


the temple has perishec A he 1 
< of Hindu architecture 


It is still one of the finest example 
in India, 


Statue of an elephant. Konarak 


Built towards the middle of the 13th century, this 
gigantic but perfectly proportioned structure now lies in 
a sad state of ruin. The Sun temple is not the work of а 
single genius but is the supreme example of Orissa’s great 
architectural genius, the beginnings of which we saw 
at Udayagiri and Khandagiri. From the latter, 
Konarak is separated by about fifteen hundred years, in 
which period relatively small structures were built at 
Bhubaneswar. Then, at the apex of an almost continuous 
development, came Konarak. 
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In shape at any rate, the Sun temple does not depart 
markedly from its predecessors. The vimana or main 
temple has crumbled away with the shrine of the presiding 
deity, but a plausible reconstruction suggests that it was 
not unlike the Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar and the 
Jagannath at Puri. The hall of audience survives in its 
entirety, the dancing hall in part, but no sharp structural 
innovation is discernible. The main temple was quite 
possibly 227 ft. long, and the whole compound of the 
temple may well have measured 875 ft. by 540 ft. 


The structure as a whole was conceived as a ratha, 
or car on twenty-four wheels. Every detail was to 
be subservient to that overriding idea and no part, 
however exquisite its own beauty, was to be allowed to 
stand by itself. Although today the temple is to be seen 
largely in splendid fragments, and some of them certainly 
away from their original position, the great unity of 
conception which guided the builders is still evident. 


On both sides of the eastern doorway are the remains 
of the seven caparisoned steeds which were to pull the 
wheeled chariot of the Sun God. The mobility and 


dynamism of these sculptured animals is truly remarkable 


An expert goes so far as to say that architecture in 
Orissa is but sculpture on @ gigantic scale, and the 
modelled figure, as well as space itself, partakes of its 
discipline. The sculptured figures in Orissan temples are 
distinguished by an amiable luxuriousness of mood and 
appearance. Their generous grace is free from any 
excess of dead detail and is the happy product of a 


pliant amplitude. 
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Erotic Sculpture 


At Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konarak the visitor will 
find a large number of carvings and reliefs with an obvious 
erotic import. Many describe them as obscene, some as 
licentious, but none deny their beauty. But why are 
they so persistent in temples of worship? No clear and 
unanimous answer seems possible. To say that the theme 
occurs frequently in other temples, such as Madura 
and Khajuraho, is not to explain the relevance of these 
extravagant figures in a temple of God. To say that 
these carvings are mostly on the outer walls of the temples 
and hence designed to warn the devotee against the evils 
of carnal temptations is not wholly convincing. It is 
generally believed, however, that these erotic figures depict 
a ritual of the Tantric cult according to which self-immol- 
ation can be reached only through experience, both 
sensual and spiritual. 


The Chilka Lake 


The Chilka Lake is reached from the railway station 
of Balugan, not far from Puri. To the west are the hills 
of the Eastern Ghats clothed with a colourful jungle. The 
Lake, which is dotted with many small islands, is 45 
miles long, and averages 10 miles in width. It is separated 
from the sea by a narrow stretch of sand. Although rather 
shallow, the lake is navigable in flat-bottomed boats which 
ply in great numbers. The scenic beauty of the place is 
unlike anything seen in Eastern India. It has none of the 
violence of the sea, and little of the overawing magnitude 
of the mountains. The stillness which hangs over the 
calm waters is disturbed only by the presence of an infinite 
variety of birds. 
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Chilka Lake 


Shikar 


In spite of the considerable destruction of game by 
tribesmen armed with bows and arrows, Orissa still 


provides some of the finest shooting in India. 


in considerable numbers in the 


Elephants are found 
but only proscribed 


forests east of the Mahanadi river, 
rogues may be shot by the sportsman. 
species is the buffalo, which is in danger of becoming 
extinct in these parts. Only a few herds are to be seen 
in the north-west corner of the State. Every visiting 
hunter will be keen to shoot a bison. This animal is 
found in hilly areas where the rainfall is heavy. Only 


one К А С à ‘wmi 
may be killed on a shooting permit. 


Another protected 
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There is plenty of tiger shooting to be had. Many 
of the tigers are cattle lifters, as the destruction of deer 
and other small game referred to above has been depriving 
them of their natural food. In Kalahandi district several 
have been become man-eaters. Panther is plentiful and 
it is thought that a lew cheetahs (hunting leopards) still 
survive. The cheetah is extinct elsewhere, and any 
survivors found here are not to be shot. 


Perhaps the finest crocodile shooting in India is to 
be had near Tikkarpara, on the Mahanadi river. 


In coastal Orissa, the Chilka Lake is famous for 
duck and geese shooting during the cold weather. The 


most common species of duck is the widgeon. 


The sportsman must pay particular attention to his 
equipment. For big animals such as the tiger and bison 
a rifle of at least 400 calibre is necessary. A shot gun 
is needed for bird shooting and for following up wounded 


carnivora. 


It is often said that the history ol Orissa is buried 
under the earth. So is much of her wealth, and when 
both are [fully explored, Orissa’s place in the future of 
India will be found to be as significant as it has been 


in the past. 


Meanwhile, the relics of her past, as preserved at Puri, 
Bhubaneswar, and Konarak, the vast sea and the dense 
forests combine to make Orissa as varied and fascinating 
a place for the tourist’s exploration as any other State 111 


India. 
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Shopping 


Puri 


Cuttack 


The Car Festival 
(Ratha Jatra) 


(Chandan Jatra 


Snan Jatra 

Jhulan Jatra 

Rash Purnima 

Dol Jatra 
Chandrabhaga Mela 


Sivaratri 


Ashokashtami 


Durga Puja 


Sital Sasthi 


Diwali 


Moharrum 


APPENDIX IV 


Soap-stone 


articles, pata paintings, camphor 


garlands, conches and shells of different varieties 


Silver filigree work, horn work, cane and wood 
work, unbreakable toys, handloom textiles 


APPENDIX V 


Principal Festivals 


June July 


May! June 


June 


August 


November 


March 
February 


March 


April 


September 


October 


June 


October 


November 


Celelrated at Puri 
Celebrated at Puri and also 
in other parts of the State 

do- 

do- 

do- 

-(l0- 
Celebrated at Konarak 
Celebrated at Bhubaneswar 
and in other parts of the 
State 


Celebrated at Bhubaneswar 


Celebrated throughout the 
State, especially in Cuttack 


Celebrated at Sambalpur 
(Railway station for 
Hirakud Dam) 


Celebrated throughout the 
State, especially in Cuttack 


Celebrated in Cuttack 
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APPENDIX VI 


Tourists, in need of help, may apply to the following offices : 


Tourist Centre 


Bhubaneswar 


Konarak 
Puri 
Cuttack 
Rourkela 
Hirakud 


Gopalpur-on-Sea 


Designation of Officer 
Assistant Public Relations Officer and 
Honorary Regional Tourist Officer, 
Government of Orissa, Bhubaneswar 

-do- 
District Magistrate, Puri 
District Magistrate, Cuttack 
Public Relations Officer, Rourkela 


Public Relations Officer, Hirakud. 


Sub-Divisional Officer, Berhampur (Ganjam) 


ТОРЕНИН ОЦЕ 


Ф. ALL TOURIST INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT 


=! 


REGIONAL TOURIST OFFICER, 
123, Queens Road, Churchgate, Bombay (Tel. 33185 & 32446) 


REGIONAL TOURIST OFFICER, 

14-16, Government Place East, Esplanade Mansions, 
Calcutta (Tel. 23-2819) 

REGIONAL TOURIST OFFICER, 

88, Oueensway, New Delhi (Tel. 42742 & 48649) 
REGIONAL TOURIST OFFICER, 

35, Mount Road, Madras (Tel. 86999 and 86249) 

TOURIST RECEPTION AND INFORMATION OFFICER, 
Government of India Tourist Office, The Bund, Srinagar 
(Tel, 54) 

TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICER, 

The Mall, Agra (Tel. 377) 

TOURIST RECEPTION AND INFORMATION OFFICER, 
15-B, The Mall, Banaras Cantt. (Tel. 189) 

TOURIST RECEPTION AND INFORMATION OFFICER, 
16-A, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bangalore (Tel. 4505) 
TOURIST RECEPTION AND INFORMATION OFFICER, 
Rajasthan Hotel, Jaipur (Tel. 1182) 

TOURIST RECEPTION AND INFORMATION OFFICER, 
Krishna Villas, Station Road, Aurangabad (Tel. 17) 
TOURIST RECEPTION & INFORMATION OFFICER, 
Commissioner Road, Ootacamund (Tel. 3416) 

TOURIST RECEPTION AND INFORMATION OFFICER. 
(now office of Regional Tourist Officer. Delhi), The Mall. 
Simla (Tel. 3331) 

TOURIST RECEPTION AND INFORMATION OFFICER. 
Tourist Bureau Building, Chaurastha, Darjeeling (Tel. 50) 
THE DIRECTOR, Government of India Tourist Office, 
19 East 49th Street, New York 27, N.Y. (Tel. Murray Hill B-2245) 
THE DIRECTOR, Government of India Tourist Office, 

28 Cockspur Street (Trafalgar Square), London S.W.1 
(Tel. Trafalgar 1717-8) 

THE MANAGER, Government of India Tourist Office. 

685. Market Street, San Francisco (California) 
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